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THE CASTLE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Cranslatcd from the French of Madame Dudebant, for the 
Journal of fMlusic. 


CHAPTER IX. 
“T7UOM DI SASSO.” 

I was altozether too dissatisfied with the result 
of my undertaking to feel disposed to renew my 
inquiries upon the mysterious castle. I concealed 
my curiosity, as if I was ashamed of it, for my 
success had not justified it; but still it existed 
just as strongly as ever at the bottom of my heart, 
and I laid new plans for the ensuing night. 
Meanwhile, I determined to go and _reconnoi- 
tre the castle, that I might carefully arrange 
some means of penetrating the place by night, if 
possible. “Bah!” said I to myself, “ where 
there’s a will there’s a way.” 

I was just going out, when a little peasant, who 
had been hanging about the door, looked at me 
with that mixture of boldness and shyness so 
characteristic of country children. Then, as I 
| observed his countenance, cunning and shy at the 

same time, he came up to me, and giving me a 
| letter, said : 

“See if that is for you.” 

I real my name and surname very legibly 
written upon the envelope in an elegant hand 
writing. 
boy ran away, without waiting for questions or 
reward. I turned to the signature, which ex- 
plained nothing, but which did not deceive me. 
Stella and Beatrice! “ What beautiful names !” 
cried I, rushing to my chamber, considerably ex- 
cited, I must confess. 

“Chance, aided by curiosity,’ 


, 


said this grace- 








Hardly had I nodded assent, when the | 
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ful and perfumed note, “has revealed to two 
very shrewd little girls the name of the stranger 
who picked up the knot of cherry ribbons. 
Footsteps in the snow, explaining the warning of 
the fine dog Hecate, proved to the young ladies 
that the stranger was even more curious than 
polite or prudent, and that he does not fear to 
cross the ice to peer into the secrets of others. 
Your fate is cast! 
itiated into our mysteries, you shall be, O pre- 
sumptuous youth! May you never repent it, 
and show yourself worthy of our confidence. Be 
silent as the grave! the slightest indiscretion on 


Since you desire to be in- 


your part will render your admittance impossible. 
Come at eight o’clock this evening (solo e inosser- 
vato) to the side of the ditch ; there you will find 
Stella and Beatrice.” 

The whole note was written in Italian, and 
expressed in that pure Tuscan which I had heard 
them speak. I hurried the dinner that I might 
go out at six o'clock, pretending that I was going 
to see the moon rise over the hills. I took a 
walk beyond the castle, and at eight precisely I 
was at the rendezvous. I did not wait five minutes 
before my two charming chitelaines appeared, 
well cloaked and hooded. I was rather disturbed, 
after I had ascended the steps, to see a third, 
whom I had not expected. She wore a mask of 
black velvet, and her cloak was made like a 
domino. 

“Do not be frightened,” said little Beatrice, 
taking me unceremoniously by the arm; “ there 
are three of us. This one is our oldest sister. 
Do not speak to her, for she is deaf. 
you must follow us without saying a single word 
You must sub- 


Besides, 


and without asking a question. 
mit implicitly to all we exact, even should we 
take a fancy to cut off your moustache, your 
hair, or even a piece of your ear. You will see 
strange things, and you must do all we command 
you, without venturing the slightest objection, 
without hesitating, without laughing, 
have once crossed the threshold of the sanctuary. 


after you 


An untimely laugh is disagreeable to our chef, and 


I won’t dare to say what would become of you if | 
. . . | 

you should not behave with the greatest dignity.” | 
“Does the gentleman give us here his word of | 


honor as a true man,” said Stella, the second of 


the sisters, in her turn, “to obey all our com- | 
If not, he shali not proceed one step | 
farther in our dominions, and my oldest sister | 

everything was as yet, I had not the provincial- 
| ism to dread any mystery in bad taste; I was 


mands ? 


here, who is deaf as the law of destiny, will chain 
him to the foot of this tree, where he will be a 
laughing stock to all passers-by. To do this, she 
only needs a sign from us, so speak quickly, sir.” 

“TI swear upon my honor and by the devil, if 
you choose, to be yours, body and soul, until to- 


morrow morning.” 
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“ All right!” said they. 

And both taking my arms, they drew me into 
an obscure labyrinth of green trees. The black 
domino preceded us without turning round. A 
branch caught back the hem of her cloak, and I 
saw a very slender leg, which looked decidedly 
suspicious, for it was covered with a black stock- 
ing, and a knot of ribbons falling on one side, 
without the slightest trace of the existence of a 
petticoat. This oldest sister, deaf and dumb, 
seemed like a young man, who did not wish to 
betray himself by his voice, and came to watch 
my manner with his sisters, that he might bring 
me back to good behavior if there were any need 
of it. 

Just then I could not resist the promptings of 
my self-love to reveal my discovery, and I was 
immediately punished. 

“ Why have you mistrusted me ? ” said I tomy 
young friends. ‘“ Your brother’s presence is not 
necessary to secure the most submissive and re- 
spectful behavior on my part.” 

“ And why do you break your oath?” ans- 
wered Stella, severely. ‘Come here ; it is too 
late to go back, and we must employ harsher 
means to force you to silence.” 

She stopped me; the black domino turned 
round, deaf as she was, and produced a bandage 
which the three bound about my eyes with the 
precaution and dexterity of girls well skilled in 
all the tricks of blind man’s buff. 

“We will spare you the gag,” said Beatrice, 
“but at the first word you speak, you will not 
escape it so easily, as we shall soon go where 
there are stronger hands. Until then, give us 
your hands; you will not be so mean as to draw 
them away, and oblige us to fasten them behind. 
you.” 

I really did not find their manner of binding 
my hands disagreeable after all, for they were 
tightly clasped in those of two lovely girls; 
neither did the ceremony of the bandage disturb 
me, for I felt two other hands placed upon my 





| forehead and among the locks of my hair; they 


were those of the elder sister, and as they were 
gloveless to perform such high offices, their soft 
pressure left me no longer in doubt respecting 
the sex of the dumb personage. 

I should say in my own praise, that I had not 
once felt the slightest uneasiness respecting the 
result of my adventure. However inexplicable 


armed with no poignard, and the threat of my 
lovely sybils did not inspire me with fear, either 
for my ears or even my moustache. I saw clear- 
ly that I had intelligent people to deal with, and 
the remembrance of their faces and the sound of 
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their voices neither betrayed boldness nor wick- 
edness. They must have been authorized by 
their father, who probably knew me by reputa- 
tion, to receive me thus romantically; and even 
if it was not so, there always is a certain inde- 
finable atmosphere of candor about a pure wo- 
man, which never deceives the senses of an ex- 





perienced man. 

I soon felt, from the warmth of the tempera- 
ture and the sound of my footsteps, that I was 
within the castle. I mounted several steps, then 
I was shut in a room, and Beatrice called to me 
from outside : 

“Get ready—take off your bandage—buckle 
on the armor—put on the masque—forget noth- 
ing. Some one will come for you in a few min- 
utes.” 

I found myself alone in a room, furnished only 
with a large mirror, two lamps and a sofa, upon 
which I saw a strange suit of armor—a helmet, 
cuirass, a shirt of mail, armlets and greaves, all 
compact and white as stone. But when I touched 
them, I found that they were made of pasteboard, 
but so well modelled and painted in relief, to imi- 
tate carved ornaments, that at the distance of a 
few steps the illusion was complete. The mail 
and its stiff 


” 


was made of “toile d’ encollage, 
folds imitated sculpture in the best possible 
manner. 

The style of this warlike accoutrement was a 
mixture of the antique and rococo, as is seen in 
the statues of the last centuries. I hastened to 
don this strange costume, even to the mask, which 
represented the stern and sad face of an old cap- 
tain, and whose white eyes, lined with gauze in- 
side, had something terrific about them. In 
looking at myself in the glass, through the gauze, 
which did not permit to see clearly, I thought I 
had changed into stone, and drew back invol- 
untarily. 

The door opened; Stella examined me in si- 
lence, and, placing her finger on her lips : 

“Done to a charm!” said she, speaking low. 
But don’t forget 
Oh, these are too clean; soil 


“Tuom di sasso is frightful ! 
the white gloves. 
them a little against the wall to give them tone and 
shadow. Everything must deceive, even when 
seen near by. Well, come now; my brothers 
luok for you, but my father suspects nothing. 
Now behave like a sensible statue. 
to see or understand anything.” 


Don’t seem 


She then led me down a concealed staircase, 
contrived in the thickness of an immense wall; 
then she opened a door and led me to a seat, 
where she left me, whispering : 

“Arrange yourself well. Be an artist in your 
attitude !” 

She disappeared ; all was still, and it was a 
few seconds before the gauze of my mask al- 
lowed me to distinguish the faintly lighted objects 
around me. 

Judge of my surprise! I was seated upon a 
tomb! I saw that I was to represent a mqnu- 
ment in the corner of a moon-lit cemetery. Real 
yews were planted about me and real ivy twined 
about my pedestal. In a few minutes more I 
discovered that I was in a well-warmed room, 
lighted by a false moon. I saw through the cy- 
press branches, which arched over my head, bits 
of blue sky, which, however, was only painted 
canvas, lit by blue lights. But all was so artisti- 
cally arranged that only an effort of the reason 
convinced me that it was but an illusion. Was 
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I upon a stage? There certainly was a large 
green velvet curtain before me; but around me 
nothing seemed stage-like. Nothing was arranged 
to give scenic effect to an audience. There were 
no side scenes for the actors, but the entrances 
were made by masses of green branches, their 
outlines, veiled by blue cloth, lost in the shade. 
There were no side-lights to be seen; the light 
came from above, like that of stars, but from 
where I was rivetted upon my funeral pedestal I 
The floor was covered 
The tombs 


could not see its focus. 
by a green carpet, imitating moss. 
about me resembled marble, they were so well 
painted and arranged. Far back behind me 
arose a filse wall, which looked so like a wall as 
to deceive me. There were none of those false 
distances which deceive the audience and against 
which the actor loses the depths of the horizon. 
The scene in which I took part was so large as 
not to shock the appearance of reality. It 
seemed to me like a room arranged like a little 
convent yard, or the corner of a garden assigned 
to illustrious graves. The cypress trees seemed 
to be really planted in the huge rocks which 
had been brought to hold them, and upon which 
the moss was still fresh. 

So I was in no theatre, and yet I was taking 
part in some sort of representation. This is what 
I imagined: M. de Balma was insane, and his 
children practised strange fantasies to flatter him. 
They arranged tableaux suited to the joyous or 
melancholy moods of his weak brain, for I had 
heard them laugh and sing the night before, 
although they talked about arranging the ceme- 
tery. I heard whisperings, stealthy footsteps and 
the rustling of dresses behind the trees which 
surrounded me; then I heard the sweet voice of 
Beatrice pronounce these words from behind the 
curtain: 

“Tt is time! 


Then a choir of beautiful voices arose from all 


” 


sides, as if spirits had inhabited those cypress 
boughs which waved above my head and about 
my feet. 
for I saw plainly that we had to do with “ Don 


I arranged my pose as Commander, 


Juan.” The chorus was Mozart’s and they 


sang those admirable harmonious chords of the 
cemetery scene: “ Di rider finerai, pria dell’ 


aurora. Ribaldo! audace! lascia ai morti la 


pace |” 

Involuntarily T added my voice to those of the 
invisible spirits, but I was silenced by the open- 
It did not rise 
like a stage curtain; it drew back on either side ; 


ing of the curtain before me. 


but it unveiled none the less a pretty little thea- 
tre, adorned with two rows of handsome boxes 
ornamented in the style of Louis XIV. Three 
pretty chandeliers hung from the dome. There 
were no footlights, but there was a place for an 
orchestra. The strangest thing was that there 
were no spectators, not one soul in all the room, 
and I played the statue to empty seats. 

“Tf this is all the mystification Iam to meet 
with,” thought I, “it is not very malicious. I 
only want to know how long 1 am to play the 
statue to nobody.” 

Don Juan and Leporello 
came out from the trees behind me and began to 
converse. Their costumes, admirably faithful 
and in good taste, did not permit me to recognize 
the actors at once, for Leporello had grown full 
thirty years younger. His figure was easy, his 
limbs straight, and he wore a black beard, cut en 


I did not wait long. 





collier Andalous; his wrinkles were concealed, 
but could I hesitate one moment when I heard 
his voice? It was old Boceaferri, transformed 
into an elegant and graceful actor. 

But this handsome Don Juan, this haughty and 
poetical youth, who leaned so carelessly upon my 
pedestal, without deigning to turn towards me 
his face, shaded by a blonde wig, and a large felt 
hat, Louis XIIL, with a white plume—who was 
His rich costume seemed taken from 
It was no fancy dress, 


he then ? 
some family portrait. 
made up of rags and tinsel; it was a veritable 
velvet doublet, short as was worn by the dandies 
of that period, with the same large breeches, the 
same stiff lace and soft and rich ribbons. Noth- 
ing about it smelt of the shop or the costumer, or 
that unfaithful arrangement by which the actor 
compromises with the public in modifying the 
extravagance and exaggeration of old times. It 
was the first time I had ever seen a person truly 
historic in his costume and bis manner of wearing 
it; and for me, a painter, it was a good fortune. 
The young man was graceful and well made; he 
strutted like a peacock, and gave me a much better 
idea of Don Juan than Celio himself could have 
done, for Celio would have infused into him 
something too haughty and super-tragic for the 
character. But suddenly, upon a cowardly re- 
mark from Leporello Boceaferri, he raised his 
head to me, the statue, with an air of nonchal- 
ant irony, and I recognized Celio Floriani him- 
self. 

Did he know me? At all events, my mask 
did not let him smile upon the well-known fea- 
tures; and as the piece seemed carried on with 
wonderful self-possession, I kept my position un- 
moved. When my first emotions of surprise and 
joy were over, (for, although I did not see Ce- 
cilia, [ hoped that she was not far off,) I listened 
to the play which was going on, that I might not 
cause it to fail. My réle was not difficult, since 
I had only one gesture to make, one word to say, 
but still even these must be used in their place. 

I had judged from the chorus, where, for want 
of instruments, charming voices had supplied the 
harmonious combinations of an orchestra, that 
Mozart’s opera was to be performed in some 
manner; bat Celio’s and Bocveaferri’s dialogue 
made me think that they were playing Moliere’s 
comedy in Italian. I knew it almost by heart in 
French, and before long I saw that they did not 
follow the text closely, for Dofia Anna, dressed in 
black, crossed the foot of the cemetery and drew 
near me, as if to pray at my tomb, when, seeing 
the two promenaders, she hid herself to listen. 
This beautiful Dofia Anna, dressed like one of 
Velasquez’s portraits, was represented by Stella. 
She was sad and pale as became her role at that 
time. She learned there that Don Juan had 
killed her father, for the reprobate almost boasted 


of it in mocking poor Leporello, who was half | 


dead with fright. Anna stifled a shriek as she 
fled. Leporello answered by cries of fear, and 
declared to his master that the souls of the dead 
were disturbed by his impiety ; and as for him- 
self, he should not cross that part of the cemetery, 
but should go all around it rather than advance 
one step. Don Juan seized him by his ear, and 
insisted upon his reading the inscription upon the 
Commander’s monument. The poor valet de- 
clared that he could not read, as in the libretto 
of the Italian opera. The scene was prolonged 
in a manner rather piquant to study, for it was a 
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mixture of Moliere’s comedy and the lyric drama 
put into common words and action, and the whole 
was lengthened and carried out by a third ver- 
sion, unknown to me, which seemed improvised. 
It made the dialogue rather too long and some- 
times too familiar for the public, but there it had 
a surprising reality, so great that the illusion was 
not lost for a moment, and I felt almost as if I 
was beholding an episode in the life of Don 
Juan. 

The play of the actors was so natural, and the 
place so well arranged for the freedom of their 
motions, that they did not seem to act comedy, 
but to be persuaded that they were true types of 
the drama. 

This illusion even took possession of me when 
I heard Leporello deliver his master’s invitation 
to me, and I saw him express unfeigned terror at 
the inclination of my head. Never did convul- 
sive trembling, contraction of the features, suffo- 
cation of the voice or trembling of the limbs 
more truly mark a man seriously terrified by a su- 
pernatural act. Don Juan himself was moved 
when I answered his insolent appeal by the sol- 
emn “ Yes.” The sound of a gong in the side- 
scenes and a few lugubrious chords made me 
tremble myself. Don Juan held his head high 
and his form erect, his arrogant sword turning 
back the edge of his cloak; but he trembled a 
little, his light moustache stood out with secret 
fear, and he went out, saying: 

“ I thought myself beyond such hallucinations. 
Do let us go out!” 

He passed before me, eyeing me with audacity, 
but his eyes were rounded with fear, and _ his 
lofty brow was bathed with a cold perspiration. 
He went off with Leporello, and the curtain was 
drawn together, while the spirits recommenced 


the chorus: 
‘Pi rider finerai,”’ &e. 


Dofia Anna came immediately and took me by 
the hand, helping me first to undo the mask ; 
then she led me to the curtain and bade me 
look cautiously into the room. The parterre of 
the audience room, which was only furnished 
with a dozen arm-chairs, and a table covered 
with papers, and a grand piano, became a green 
ioom in the entr’acte. I saw old Boccaferri fan- 
ning himself with a ladies’ fan and breathing 
quickly, like a man who was really excited. 
Celio was collecting the papers upon the table ; 
Beatrice, beautiful as an angel and dressed for 
Zerlina, held by the hand a beardless boy, who 
personated Masetto. <A fifth person was stand- 
ing back to me, wrapped in a domino, caught up 
on one side, and displaying a lace ruffle hanging 
over a black silk stocking. This was the third 
pretended Mademoiselle de Balma, the deaf one, 
dressed as Ottavio, who had mystified me in the 
garden ; but was it Cecilia? She seemed taller 
to me, and that careless mien, that attitude, so 
like a young man, did not remind me of the Boc- 
caferri, whom I had never seen in the garments 
of our sex. I was about asking Stella, but she 
put her finger upon her lips and motioned me to 
listen. 

“Pardieu!” said Boceaferri to Celio, who was 
complimenting him upon acting so well, “ no one 
could have helped it. I was half dead with fright 
in good earnest; for I did not see the statue -at 
the rehearsal yesterday, and although I cut out 
and painted all the pieces of the armor, I had no 
idea that they could have such effect when they 





were worn. Salvator’s attitude was perfect, and 
he spoke the yes with so excellent a tone that I 
did not recognize his voice ; and then, in that 
costume, he seemed like a giant. Where is the 
child, that I may compliment him ?” 

Boceaferri turned suddenly and saw the young 
man of whom he spake busied in rouging his 
cheeks for Masetto. 

“ Well done! What!” cried Boccaferri, “ have 
you had time to change your costume already ?” 

“ How is that, mon vieux,” answered the boy ; 
“you think I was the statue? Don’t you re- 
member meeting me in the passage, when you 
almost fell down on your knees in your haste to 
flee, so great was your fear? and you whispered 
to me: ‘ That stone figure really did frighten 
me.’” 

“ Did I say that ?” said Boceaferri, astounded. 
“ T do not remember it. I saw you without notic- 
ing you; I was beside myself. Yes, I really was 
afraid. I am satisfied ; our attempt has succeed- 
ed, my children ; we are gaining in emotion. I 
for one have gained it, and when you do, you 
will become great artists.” 

« But, dear fool,” said Celio, laughing, “ if Sal- 
vator was not the statue, who was? You do not 
ask.” 

“Indeed, who was it? 
play the statue ?” 

And Boceaferri rose, thoroughly frightened, 
casting his haggard eyes around him. 


Who the deuce did 


“The dear good man is very susceptible,” said 
Stella to me; “ we must go no farther. Speak 


your name before showing yourself.” 
[To be continued.] 
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Goethe on Dilettantism, 
OR PRACTICAL AMATEURSHIP IN THE ARTS, 


[From ‘“‘ Essays on Art,” by Goetne, translated by SamuEL 
Gray Warp.] 


(Continued from page 53 ) 
PARTICULAR APPLICATION. 
DILETTANTISM IN PAINTING. 

The Dilettant shuns all that relates to princi- 
ples, neglects the acquisition of the requisite 
knowledge, in order to come at once to practice ; 
confounds Art with Material. 

Thus, for instance, we never find a Dilettant 
who draws well, for in that case he would be on 
the road to art. 

Dilettants often turn their attention to Encaustie 
and Mosaic, because they put the duration of the 
work in the place of art. Still oftener, they 
occupy themselves with etching, because the mul- 
tiplication pleases them. 

They are curious in artifice, manner, modes of 
working, arcana, because in general they cannot 
raise themselves beyond the idea of mechanical 
dexterity, and think, if they can only acquire the 
trick of hand, they will have no further difficulty 
to surmount. 

It is on this account, namely, the want among 
Dilettants of a true idea of art, that they always 
prefer the Many and the Indifferent, or the Rare 
and Costly, to the Choice and Good. We find 
many Dilettants with great collections. Nay, it 
may be said that all great collections have their 
origin in Dilettantism; for it prospers best, par- 
ticularly when its quest is aided by means, in rak- 
ing together. Its object is to possess, not to choose 
with understanding, and be content with the pos- 
session of a few good things. 

Dilettants have for the most part a patriotic 
tendency. Thus, a German Dilettant not seldom 
interests himself for German art exclusively ; 
hence the collections of engravings and paintings 
ot German masters only. 

Two bad habits are often met with in Dilettants, 
and are to be ascribed in like manner to the want 
of atrue notion of art. The first is, they would 





59 
be of consequence ; that is, would have their a 
plause of importance, would stamp the artist. th 
the second place, the artist, who is the true con- 
noisseur, has an unconditional and entire interest 
in art, and devotion to it. The Dilettant has 
never more than a half interest; he regards all 
as a sport and pastime; has, for the most part, 
some by-object, some propensity to satisfy, some 
whim to indulge, and st to avoid coming to a 
reckoning with the world, and the demands of 
good taste, by the apology, that in the purchase 
of works of art, he hopes to accomplish some good 
end,—to aid a promising artist, or help a poor 
family in distress; such have always ak the 
reasons why Dilettants have bought this or that. 
Thus, on the one hand, they seek to show their 
taste, on the other, to free it from suspicion. 


Amateurship in Landscape, presupposes a highly 
cultivated art. 

Portrait painting. 

Sentimental poetic tendency, also gives rise to 
Dilettantism, in the arts of design. Shakspeare. 
Engraved illustrations of poems. 

Silhouettes. 

Urns. 

Works of art as furniture. 

All Frenchmen are Dilettants in the arts of 
design, as an integral part of education. 

Amateurs in Miniature. 

Lay everything to knack. 

Love of allegory and allusion. 





DILETTANTISM IN ARCHITECTURE. 
Scarcity of good architects, in proportion to the 
desire there is for fine architecture, drives to 
Dilettantism; especially when the rich lovers of 
architecture are scattered at wide intervals. 

Travel in Italy and France, and particularly 
amateurship in gardens, have fostered this Dilet- 
tantism. 

Dilettants prefer to go back to the origin of 
Architecture. a) Rough wood, bark, &e. b) 
Heavy architecture, Doric columns. c) Imitation 
of Gothic Architecture. d) Architecture of fancy 
and sentiment. e) Miniature aping of great forms. 

On account of its apparent freedom from re- 
strictions, it seems easier than it really is, and thus 
we are more easily led into it. 

IN THE ART OF GARDENING. 

French style of gardening, considered on its 
good side, and my vis-a-vis the present taste. 

English taste has the basis of the useful, which 
the French must sacrifice. 

The apish imitation of the English taste has the 
appearance of the useful. 

Chinese taste. 





DILETTANTISM IN LYRICAL POETRY. 

The fact, that the German language was in the 
beginning applied to poetry, not by any one great 
poetic genius, but through merely middling heads, 
must inspire Dilettantism with confidence to essay 
itself in it. 

The cultivation of French literature and lan- 
guage has made even Dilettants more artistic. 

The French were always more rigorous, tended 
to severer correctness, and demanded even of 
Dilettants taste and spirit within, and externally 
a faultless diction. 

In England, Dilettantism held more by Latin 
and Greek. 

Sonnets of the Italians. 

Impudence of the later Dilettantism, originated 
and maintained through reminiscences of a richly 
cultivated poetic dialect, and the facility of a good 
mechanical exterior. 

Polite literature of universities, induced by a 
modern method of study. 

Lady poems. 

Schin-geisterei (Bel esprit). 

Musen-almanacks. (Our annuals ?) 

Journals. 

Fashion and extension of translations. 

Immediate transition from the classes and the 
university to authorship. 

Epoch of ballads, and songs of the people. 

Gessner, poetic prose. 

Carlsruhers, &c. revival of fine authors in the 
past. 










































































































































60 
Imitation of the bards. 
Biirger’s influence on the Lyre. 
Rhymeless verses. 
Klopstockean odes. 

Claudius. 

Wieland’s laxity. 

In earlier times, 

Latin verses. 

Pedantism. 

More handicraft. 

Skill, without poetic spirit. 








DILETTANTISM IN PRAGMATIC POETRY. 

Reasons why the Dilettant hates the powerful, 
the passionate, the characteristic, and only repre- 
sents the middling, the moral. 

The Dilettant never paints the object, but only 
the feeling it gives rise to in him. 

He avoids the character of the object. 

All Dilettantic creations in this style of poetry 
will have a pathological character, and express 
only the attractions and repulsions felt by their 
author. 

The Dilettant thinks to reach poetry by means 
of his wits. 

Dramatic botchers go mad when they desire to 
give effect to their work. 





DILETTANTISM IN MUSIC. 

In ancient times a greater influence upon pas- 
sionate life, by means of portable stringed instru- 
ments, which gave more room for a simple expres- 
sion of sentiment. 

Medium of gallantry. 

In later times piano-forte and violin. 

More stress laid upon mechanical dexterity, 
difficulty, and art; less intimate connexion with 
life and passion. 

Passes into concerts. 

More food for vanity. 

Song and opera existence. 

False hopes of implanting national feeling or 
esthetic spirit by means of composed people-songs 
( Volks-lieder). 

Social, table, drinking, and free-mason songs. 

IN THE 

In former times pedantry and_ indifference. 
Uniformity. 

In later times, formlessness ; from which arise 
wildness, violence, application of strength. 


DANCE, 





Distinction between representative, niive, and 
characteristic Dances. 

Representative, make beauty of). ror 
form, and motion of importance, _ say ole 

, k 7 stiffness. 
and possess dignity, (Minuet.) 

Naive, belonging to a livelier ) Fan easily into 
state, are more free and agreeable. | extravagance 

Characteristic, approach the ) run easily into 
boundary of objective art. ) caricature. 

DILETTANTISM IN DRAMATIC ART. 

French comedy is, even among amateurs, ob/i- 
gato, and a social institution. 

Italian amateur-comedy, is founded on a pup- 
pet, or puppet-like, representation. 

Germany, in former times, Jesuit-schools. 

In later times; French Amateur-comedies, for 
aiding the cultivation of the language, in noble 
houses. 

Mixing up of ranks in German Amateur- 
comedy. 

Conditions, under which, in any case, a moder- 
ate practice in theatrical matters may be harmless 
and allowable, or even in some measure advan- 
tageous. 

Permanence of the same company. 

To avoid passionate pieces, and Choose such as 
are reflective and social. 

To admit no children, or very young persons. 

Greatest possible strictness in outward forms. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


—-> 


Marietta Piccolomini. 
(Translated for the London Musical World from “ L’Illustra- 
tion Journal Universel.’’) 
Did you ever assist at the triumph of a prima 
denna, in Italy? If you have such a chance, 
mind you do not sit in the orchestra stalls, for 


| 
| 
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your fate would inevitably be to be buried, along 
with the actress, under a mountain of boquets, 
crowns of laurel, gold, and occasionally even of 
iron—the latter aimed by the zealous hand of 
some implacable rival. Diamonds and_ other 
precious stones are mixed up with flowers in this 
deluge of enthusiasm; and, unless you be a Tur- 
cophilist to the extent of craving for a Mahometan 
paradise in this world, in which the great point 
consists in calmly reposing on rubies and emeralds, 
you will have cause to repent your indiscreet 
curiosity. 

The carnival of 1856 had been so obstreperous 
and frenetic among the Siennese—who had on 
this oceasion received permission to put on their 
masks, which had been prohibited for more than 
eight years—that they very naturally felt the 
necessity of expiating by a few tears all the 
eccentricities of which they had been guilty. The 
consequence was, that in the morning all Sienna 
turned out and rushed to the Duomo, to weep at 
the sermon of a celebrated Franciscan friar, and 
from thence went in a body to the theatre to weep 
over the misfortune of La Traviata, interpreted 
by the noble lady Marta Piccotomint. What 
is the Traviata ?—-Why, it is the young lady who 
has missed her way, taken the wrong path—in 
short the Dame aux Camclias. The Traviata is 
nothing more than the well known and un-edifying 
story of a Gascon father who comes up from his 
village to spoil a tender liaison which has been 
going on for some three or four months between 
his son, also of the Gascon school, and a con- 
sumptive young lady who keeps the said son, and 
as usual is repaid by the deepest ingratitude, while 
the gentleman invokes the testimony of the chorus 
who sing at him at the tops of their voices—* Di 
donna ignobile insultator, va! ne desti orror!” I 
do not undertake to relate the whole story, which 
I dare say you know as well as I do; but what I 
must say is that the opera of La Traviata, which 
had been successively condemned in all the 
theatres of Italy, has been triumphantly re-instated 
by Maria (or Marietta—or Mariettina) Piccolom- 
ini, who has infused the breath of life into it by 
her rare dramatic talent. It is of this young 
genius that Iam now about to say a few words. 

This grand daughter and niece of a swarm of 
illustrious men, of the Piccolomini family, whose 
root, transplanted by Charlemagne from among 
the Gauls, and replanted in fertile Italy, has given 
birth two two popes, several cardinals, bishops, 
marshals, poets, historians, &e.; this yong girl, we 
say, endowed with a large fortune, and allied to 
the most distinguished families in the kingdom, 
has, nevertheless, been unable to resist the fasci- 
nations of the art which has drawn her towards 
the stage. She experienced the necessity of giv- 
ing utterance to and singing what she felt so well ; 
she was instinctively impelled to transfer the 
emotions which filled her own soul into the souls 
of a numerous audience. Considerations of posi- 
tion, alliances of all sorts, were constrained to give 
way; the dramatic instinet was too strong to be 
resisted, and it compelled all those opposed to it 
to range themselves on its side. Maria Piccolo- 
mini has overcome the repugnance of her family. 
Surrounded by all that affection and friendship 
can offer, it is charming to see her, sportive child 
that she is, playing with her younger brothers and 
sisters, and remember that the previous evening 
she had made the public tremble and weep, and, 
as it were, hang suspended on her life. The 
mimetic talent of Marietta is extremely natural. 
No lesson of theatrical tradition has taken away 
the bloom of her originality, or even interfered 
with it. While a mere child, only four years old, 
she used to amuse herself with playing at mock 
representations. She sang duets with her mother, 
who was an admirable amateur, and it frequent- 
ly happened during the fine summer evenings, 
when little Marietta was singing, thinking that 
nobody heard her except those in the room, that 
a sudden explosion from people listening without 
the chateau followed the performance, and aweke 
in the mind of the young countess the first dream 
of her aspiration for public applause. She had 
much to go through, however, poor child! before 
arriving at the wished-for goal. Entreaties, ear- 
nest and prolonged, having failed with her father, 








she addressed herself—good Italian as she is—to 
the adored image of Jesus the Nazarene, in the 
church of St. John. She implored it and offered 
it valuable gifts if it would unbend that will which 
opposed all the yearnings of her eart. 

Singular coincidence! Four centuries previ- 
ously, in 1464, Marietta’s ancestor, Pope Pius the 
Second, bequeathed to the same charch the right 
hand of John the Baptist, brought to Italy from 
the Morea by Thomas Paleoque, and implored the 
divine protection to assist him in converting Ma- 
homet IL, and, in this crusade against the Turks, 
offered to Europe the singular spectacle of a 
pope who made himself'a general! . . . The 
views of young Piccolomini were even more 
favorably received than those of the Holy Pontiff, 
since, as everybody knows, the Turk remained 
Sultan, and the Pope died during the expedition ; 
while the charming virtuosa, fortified by the 
paternal consent, appeared on the stage of the 
Pergola in Florence, with the most triumphant 
success, Charmed all those who wished to encour- 
age her in her new career, and afflicted her 
parents with inconsolable anguish. 

And how, indeed, could success have failed her, 
possessed of talent, youth, a charming person, and 
a passionate love for the art? She is twenty 
years of age ; and, during the four she has been 
on the stage, she has already acquired, in the 
yrincipal towns of Italy, the highest renown. 
Ver form, rather tall, is extremely graceful; her 
features are regular; her mouth is beautiful, and 
her eyes full of softness and expression. An ad- 
mirable actress, never losing sight of her part, 
because she throws her whole soul and feeling into 
it, she excels, above all, in pathetic and touching 
music, and the play of her countenance adds for- 
cibly to the effect of her sympathetic voice. Not 
content with the brilliant successes she has obtained 
in the operas of Bellini, Donizetti, and other 
masters, she was desirous of creating a character, 
and to restore new life to a work abandoned by 
all the “prima donnas.” She brought back the 
Traviata of Verdi to the stage, and achieved a 
success at Turin that will be remembered for 
many years. Paris, whither she intends going 
next September, will pronounce its irrevocable 
verdict upon the opera and upon the artist. We 
doubt not that the Parisian public, so diflicult to 
please, and so delicate in appreciation, will at 
once acknowledge and accept the double talent 
of Mile. Piccolomini, which corisists not only in 
vocalizing in a remarkable manner, but in histri- 
onic powers, that often reach perfection. 

The young cantatrice, not wishing to deprive 
Sienna, her native place, of the pleasure of hear- 
ing her sing, with a disinterestedness above all 
praise, gave fourteen representations at the theatre, 


“the receipts of which were all distributed among 


the poor. In addition to the enthusiastic recep- 
tion she met with every evening, being sometimes 
called as often as forty times before the curtain, 
after the last representation, all the youth of the 
town and country, carrying torches in their hands, 
attended by bands of music, escorted her in tri- 
umph from the theatre to her own house. Here 
we are presented with a coincidence analogous to 
that we have specialized above. Contrast the 
striking phases of her life when the extremes 
touch! Betore the altar of the Virgin—the 
chef-daurre of Francisco di Giorgio, and the 
principal ornament of the Place of Sienna—in 
1469, passed Pope Pius II. (Piccolomini), on 
leaving the cathedral, when, after a /enten sermon, 
he had presented the rose d’or to the municipality. 
[le was reconducted to his palace by an enthusi- 
astic crowd, who kissed the traces of his sandals. 
The sublime frescoes copied from the cartoons of 
Raphael by Pinturichio may almost be accounted 
living witnesses of this scene. Well—To this 
same place, four hundred years later, we have 
seen the great-grand-niece of the Pontiff, escorted 
by a crowd of people assembled from every cor- 
ner of Italy to hear her sing—who re-conducted 
her, as her ancestor, Pius II., was re-conducted, 
to the Palace Piccolomini. The one came from 
the cathedral, the other from the theatre; trav- 
ersed the same places, with almost the same cere- 
monials; the one cinctured with a tiara, the other 
crowned with golden laurels, and proclaimed the 
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Ristori of song—throwing to the crowd her lace 
handkerchief, that her fervent admirers might 
preserve its fragments, even as the indulgences 
and relies were formerly distributed by the Pontiff. 
The Pope bequeathed to his native town chefs- 


@euvre of arts, imperishable remembrancers of 


his munificence; the artist succors the afflicted, 
and bestows on the hospitals large sums of money, 
the produce of her talent. Thus, in all times, 
this patrician family has merited from a grateful 
country the veneration which it still enjoys. Who 
knows but that Providence, in his unseen ways, 
may prepare for the young Piccolomini that tri- 
umph which was the ambition of her great-grand- 
uncle ?—that the descendant of the Caliph, who, 
they say, is about to make a tour in France, may 
be so far impressed by Marietta Piccolomini’s 
representation of Polyeucte, as to become a good 
catholic on the spot? This, indeed, would be a 
splendid coup-de-theatre ! 
Le Cotonet F. CoLomBart. 


—=—_— > — — 

For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

THE TWO MINSTREL-HOSTS. 
[From the German of AUERSPERG. | 


I slept where an elm-grove darkened the ground, 
And the dead bards lay in their coffins around. 

The birds with their music had lulled me to sleep, 
And the branches made hymns in the wind’s low sweep. 


And now, when all eyes to slumber were gone, 
And Love and Sorrow alone watched on, 

The lids of the coffins all rattled and shook, 
The lids of the coffins all rattled and broke. 


Like wave on wave in the sounding main, 

Came forth from the coffins a minstrel-train, 

To thousands and thousands the shadow-host swell’d, 
And each bony figure an instrument held. 


Their lips are all dry, and their glance is cold, 
And the pallid cheek is sunken and old, 

And with hands through which no feeling ran, 
To hammer and pound on the strings they began. 


And as, in chorus, they hammer and pound, 

There falls on my ear no tone or sound ; 

But owls from their coverts went flying about, 

And from chinks in the rocks grinning Cobolds peep'd 
out. 


And the grass all withered in the place, 

And the moon, with a cloud, veiled her modest face; 
Thus nightly, at midnight, they thrum, and the key 
Of the strain is—OBLIVION and Vanity! 

Hark ! a sound like the angels’ trumpet-call, 

When the worlds into being were summoned all; 
The leaves of the forest all murmur and thrill, 

The meadow-grass rustles, and tinkles the rill. 


And thousands of coffins clap suddenly to ; 

Crowd back to their slumbers the thrumming crew; 
Then thousands of coffins wide open fly, 

And a minstrel-race comes sweeping by! 


A seed that shall never extinguished be, 
Nursed at the breast of eternity, 

With eye of lightning and yet so mild, 
And the rosy face of a loving child. 


And lo! the majestic minstrel-choir 
All strike together the sounding wire, 


Along the broad plain the melodious clang. 


The waters stopped flowing to hear them sing, 
The roses bloomed as if it were spring, 

And round them, in fuller moonlight, wove 
The elfin-children their dance in the grove. 


The tree shook his head for joy, ’twould seem, 
The bird on the bough dreamed a sweeter dream; 
Thus nightly, at midnight, they sing, and the key 
Of the strain is—ImMMortatirty ! 


As one song-greeted and crowned with rose, 
The sunken sun in his mountain-grave glows; 
Once more through the spaces a murmur swept, 
And the minstrels again in their coffins slept. 





= 


Like the seraphim’s prayer—like an avalanche—rang 





The rattling startled me and I woke, 
Already the day in the East had broke, 

The stones are all fast, the sepulchre sealed, 
And the morning air breaths over the field. 


But though the minstrels long since reposed, 
And their everlasting mansions closed, 

One song of the two bids my heart yet thrill, 
I have sung it, and, dying, shall sing it still. 


But which of the hosts has inspired my rhyme ? 
Thou, thou shalt reveal it, all-judging Time! 
When the grave-rose blooms, and I am gone, 
With one of them still shall my song sound on. 


c. T. B. 
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Beethoven's “Egmont” Music. 


“PROM MY DIARY.” 

New York, May 21. Last Saturday evening, 
for the first time, within the walls of the theatre 
known as the “ Academy”’ in this city, the occasion 
E1sFELpD’s concert, much impressed with the beauty 
and commodiousness of the building, much troubled 
by the manner of lighting it, but better pleased with 
its acoustic qualities than in any theatre of its size 
I have visited. I tried the parquette, the second 
boxes, and finally the amphitheatre, where I had 
several hundred seats at my disposal, being the only 
occupant, and where I listened in delightful silence, 
far from the talkers below, to the entire second part. 
Oh, those talkers—those ! Well, well! Here 
is the programme : 





PART I. 

1. Overture to Oberon, .cccccccccceccvcccseee WEBER 
2. ** Ah, perfido,”” sung by Miss BRAINARD. 

BEETHOVEN 


3. Adagio and Finale from Mendelssohn's de- 
lightful Concerto in G minor, the piano- 
forte played by Ricuarp HorrMann. 

4. “Matilda a me repita,” scena and aria by 


EIsrELD, composed for and sung by Ba- 
DIALI. 
PART II. 
BEETHOVEN’S music to ** Egmont,” with ex- 
planatory poem by DonaLp McLeop, the 
songs by Miss BRAINARD. 

When one considers that our orchestras, except 
when rehearsing for the few concerts of the winter, 
which bring them all together, are scattered among 
a multitude of places of amusement, where the lack 
of numbers must be made up by the loudness of the 
few, it becomes a matter of surprise that such per- 
fection can be attained as we really find. Though 
the fine delicacy and pure liquid flow of the tones 
from the bowed instruments, which distinguishes a 
few world-renowned orchestras made up of virtosos, 
was wanting, it seemed to me, fresh from the great 
concerts of Berlin and Leipsic, that the performance 
of the opening overture was one not to be ashamed 
of anywhere. It has always been a curious point 
with me to compare the fairy music of Weber with 
that of Mendelssohn. Could Weber have known 


the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” Overture? He 
might; it was composed before “ Oberon.” How 


beautiful are both! but Weber’s fairies are far differ- 
ent from Shakspeure’s. 

One of the most remarkable proofs, to my mind, 
of the success which would have followed Beet- 
hoven’s dramatic efforts, had his application to be 
appointed composer to the Vienna Opera been fa- 
vorably received, is the Scena and Air: Ah! perfido, 
sweetly sung by Miss Brarnarp, and nicely accom- 
panied. In form it is thoroughly Italian, after the 
manner of Salieri, Cimarosa, and others of his day, 
while at the same time the depth of feeling, both in 
the delicious melody and the splendid accompani- 
ment, is peculiarly Beethoven’s own. I know few if 
any pieces composed as this was, simply for a con- 





cert piece, which comes near it. He has out-Jtal- 
ianed the Italians themselves. At the time it was 
written, it was performed at Beethoven’s own con- 
certs, to the delight of the Vienna public, of all 
grades and schools. As a general rule, scenes and 
airs can have their due effect only when heard in 
their proper connection in the operas to which they 
belong. A mere concert piece of the kind must 
therefore have uncommon merit to touch the heart 
as does Beethoven’s Ah! perfido, unconnected as it 
is with any plot or text beside. I wish to thank 
Miss Brainard most heartily for singing this beauti- 
ful piece in all the simplicity of its notation, and for 
not once giving way to the temptation of showing 
off her powers by some misplaced cadenza. Few 
women singers, nowadays, could resist the tempta- 
tion to sing the entire air in the “ wiggle voice,” and 
still fewer would have passed the pause near the end 
without inserting two or three chromatic runs, which 
they had learned under Signor This or Mons. That, 
and call it a cadenza. As long as Miss Brainard 
sings so sweetly as on this evening. God speed her! 

What a beautiful Adagio is that from the G 
minor of Mendelssohn! But is not the finale infe- 
rior to it? Still this Concerto as a whole is a favor- 
ite, and that justly. Mr. HorrmMann was much ap- 
planded. 

It was a hard trial for Mr. E1sreip’s Scena and 
Aria, that but one performance separated it from the 
glorious Ah! perfido. It made no deep impression 
upon me, though sung magnificently by Bap1a.t. 
I have heard no such singing during the last two 
years. 

But to Part II. Fifty-eight years ago Bernadotte, 
then a young and rising man, was sent to Vienna as 
minister of the French Republic. Among his fa- 
miliar acquaintances there was a young musician, 
then just doubling his fame as the greatest pianist 
of his day by proving himself also the greatest of the 
rising composers. Beethoven and Bernadotte be- 
came warm personal friends, and the young French- 
man’s republicanism found an echo in the breast of 
the German. How much the latter was imbued 
with hatred to tyranny, his “ Fidelio,” his “ Heroic 
Symphony,” and above all, his music to “‘ Egmont,” 
show. All these are works of the same epoch, and 
were composed under similar circumstances. In 
“ Fidelio,” tyranny, as exercised upon the individ- 
ual, calls out all the resources of the great composer; 
in the Symphony he paints the hero and his mis- 
sion ; in the “ Egmont” music, he illustrates a drama, 
whose subject is the fall of a hero whose blood is the 
seed of liberty and freedom from the tyrant’s yoke. 

The entire misapprehension which seems to pre- 
vail upon the intentions of the composer in this 
music, must excuse me for a few words upon this 
topic. To judge of this music by the standard of 
popular opera is as absurd as it is unjust to the com- 
poser. As long ago as the days of Shakspeare we 
find that music was a companion to the drama. 
Think how often we find directions in his plays for 
strains from his orchestra, such as it was. To this 
day but few theatres are without more or less musi- 
cians to keep the audience in good humor between 
the acts, and in a few cases music has been composed 
expressly for particular plays, especially upon the 
German stage. Any attempt at operatic music, and 
especially the music of the Italian opera, would be 
in the highest degree ridiculous. With the excep- 
tion of a song or two, there is no room for vocal 
music, and the difficulty of finding actors and ac- 
tresses capable of great musical execution would 
render simple strains indispensible, even if in most 
cases they were not the most appropriate. The 
composer is confined by the necessities of the case 
to the overture, entr’actes, marches, and occasionally 
a passage of melodrama or a short descriptive bit of 
harmony. 

The overture he may make as broad as he pleases, 
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and the most successful ones are such as paint 
musically an outline of the entire play; the over- 
ture,as a mere introduction, like some to Gluck’s 
operas, that to Haydn’s “Creation,” is not common- 
ly, if ever, found written to the spoken drama. 
Those to the “Summer Night’s Dream,” by Men- 
delssohn, and to Collin’s * Coriolan,” by Beethoven, 
are instances probably most familiar to the readers 
of the Journal of Music. Now it is clear that this 
kind of music can never have its due effect upon an 
audience to which the drama for which it is written 
is not familiar; no poem, no lecture, no story given 
to the audience in a programme, is sufficient for any 
auditor, unless that auditor know the composer's 
mode of musical expression through long study and 
much hearing, or, as just intimated, is familiar with 
his subject matter. In Germany, where “Egmont” 
is as familiar as “ Hamlet” or “ Richard III.” with 
us, and where each anditor who ever attends such 
concerts as those at which such music could ever 
find place, is supposed to know every character and 
situation from much reading of the play, the poem 
there recited is sufficient to give the key to the 
music; just as with us; we could enjoy Mendels- 
sohn’s music, so often referred to, explained in the 
same manner. But how many of our audience, 
from the simple statement of the reciter, could last 
Suturday evening form any conception of the real 
characters and situations which the music introduced 
or represented? That any enjoyment at all was felt 
by a majority of the hearers, under the circum- 
stances, is a tribute of no small value to the truth 
and beauty of the composition. 

Let me give the programme as it is printed in the 
arrangement for four hands, with such notes and 
comments as occur. The overture is familiar to the 
frequenters of the symphony concerts everywhere. 
It is to me not the grandest, not the most exciting 
of Beethoven’s works of the class, but the most 
beautiful. I felt in its every note the master’s admi- 
ration and love for the characters of Egmont and 
Clara, and the throbbings of his great heart at the 
fave of his hero and the glorious fruits which it pro- 
duced. 

At the close of the overture the curtain rises and 
the music is silent until the scene in which Clara 
appears, and, radiant with happiness and pride in 
her noble lover, sings her soldier song : 

No. I. 
“The war-drum is rolling, high soundeth the fife; 
My lover, all harnessed, commandeth the strife ; 
He holds the lance proudly, he orders the army. 
My heart throbs aloud—how kindles my blood ! 
Ah, if as a soldier beside him I stood, 
From hence would I follow with courage and pride, 
Wherever he led me, I'd fight by his side ; 
The foeman would shrink as we charged on the van; 
O heaven! what pleasure, were I but a man!” 

The simplicity and beauty of the original is but 
slenderly preserved by him who translated this ex- 
quisite song of Goethe. Still one may form some 
idea of the young girl, who, from her low social 
position, looks upward with love and veneration 
as to a God. Of all soldier songs that I know, 
that in the “ Daughter of the Regiment ” included, 
there is none the music of which to me is so full of 
emotion and simple beauty as this. It is the beauty 
of the German popular song, and must be judged 
from that standard—a style of music as distinct and 
national as that of the Scotch. Where I sat, the 
voice of Miss Brainard came sweetly and clearly to 
my ears above the accompaniment, and I was fully 
satisfied with her performance. And how full of 
martial ardor and excitement is that accompani- 
ment! This is another of the great qualities of 
Beethoven, that his music is so perfectly appro- 
priate. 

No. II. 
Act IT. 


This is the short musical introduction to 
It begins with an Andante, in which Beet- 








hoven paints the grief of the constant Brackenburg 
over his unhappy love for Clara, referring especially 
to the words: “Could I but forget the time when 
she loved me, or seemed to love me! And—and 
now? Let me die! Why do I hesitate?” The 
Andante is followed by an Allegro con brio, in which 
is painted the restlessness of the citizens of Brussels 
under the Spanish yoke, and the constantly increas- 
ing excitement among the people. 

No. III. is the introduction to the next act, and 
paints the warnings and presentiments of the Prince 
of Orange, with the replies of the joyous, careless, 
Egmont—their farewell, to which these words are 
the key: 

Egmont. What! tears, Orange ? 

Orange. To weep for one who is lost is manly. 

No. IV. is the song in which Clara speaks her 
longing for the presence of her lover. Clara sings: 

‘*Cheerful and tearful, unwilling or fain, 
Longing and mourning in passionate pain ; 
Joy to feel keenly, or anguish to prove, 
Happy alone is the heart that can love.” 

No. V. Introduction to Act IV., consisting of, 
echo of the love scene between Egmont and Clara ; 
Clara at Egmont's feet—* So let me die; the world 
has no joy after this !’—march of the soldiers of Alva 
into Brussels, and closing with indications of the 
feelings of the’citizens, as expressed in the words of 
Jetter: “I felt it badly the moment the Duke came 
into the city. Since that moment it seems to me as 
if the heaven was covered with a pall, which hangs 
so low that one must bow himself not to touch it. I 
snuff the odor of an execution morning; the sun 
will not appear—the mists stink.” 

No. VI. Introduction to Act. V. Egmont’s feel- 
ings when Alva orders him to surrender his sword ; 
the warning words of Orange again rise in his mem- 
ory ; Clara’s emotions upon learning of her beloved’s 
arrest; her attempt to arouse the citizens to his 
rescue ; and finally, her resignation and determina- 
tion not to outlive him. 

No. VII. Clara’s death. “I draw nearer and 
nearer the blessed fields, and the delights of peace 
I have 


” 


from that world already breathe upon me. 
conquered ; call me not back again to strife. 

No. VIII. Melodrama. 
dreams to the sound of what Shakspeare would call 
“still music.”” He sees his beloved appear in the 
form of Liberty, proclaiming victory to the people ; 
her hero falls, but in his blood is the seed of freedom. 

No. IX. is a repetition of the close of the overture, 
the triumph of the people over the power of Spain, 
and the expulsion of Alva. 

Such is the famous music to “ Egmont.” Whether 
it was given us better than ever befure since the 
world stood, I do not know—I do not care. It was 
well done. If critics can find fault, let them. I go 
to hear Beethoven, and thank Eisfeld from the bot- 
tom of my heart that he has given it to us and ena- 
bled me to fill my very soul with the emotions de- 
picted by the master of all masters. 

As to Mr. Eisfeld’s success pecuniarily, I fear 
there is little favorable to say. A great number of 
seats were marked taken, which was matter for re- 
joicing until it came out that they belonged to stock- 
holders of the Academy, who had refused to allow 
them to be sold! 

With half a dozen such “ academies,” what pro- 
gress would be made here in music! 


Egmont sleeps and 


— —-> 

Music in Philadelphia. 

The “City of Brotherly Love” has exhibited a 
good deal of musical activity during these last weeks, 
particularly in the production of new works by resi- 
dent musicians. The most important of these would 
seem to be a new Oratorio by one of the longest 
established and most able of the Philadelphia musi- 
cians, Mr. Leorotp Meicnen. The Evening Bul- 





letin gives the following account of its first perform- 
ance : 

Mr. MetGNen’s New Oratorio.—The first per- 
formance of the original oratorio of “ The Deluge,” 
written by Mr. Leopold Meignen, of this city, took 
place last evening, before a large andience at the 
Musical Fund Hall—the vocal forces of the Har- 
monia Sacred Music Society and an orchestra of 
thirty-six performers taking part. The words of 
“The Deluge” are by M. Meignen, and they are 
singable and sensible, if not poetical and elegant. 
He has contrived to interweave a good dramatic 
story into the Scripture account of the flood, and his 
“Deluge” might almost be acted on the stage as 
Mehul’s “Joseph” often is in Europe. But Mr. 
Meignen’s business is that of music and not poetry, 
and to the music we must confine ourselves. 

The overture is a most effective composition. The 
first movement, chiefly sustained by the wind instru- 
ments, is in a large imposing style. Some very 
beautiful passages for the clarionet solo are introduced, 
and were admirably played by Mr. Stoll. Then fol- 
lows a quieter movement for the whole band, gradu- 
ally increasing in intensity, with a pretty melodic 
flow on the surface, while, beneath, the whole resour- 
ces of the orchestra are called into play to give 
variety and spirit to what struck us as one of the 
most effective orchestral compositions that we have 
heard. This overture is worthy to take its place in 
the repertoire of overtures so often played at our 
concerts. It was very well done by the orchestra 
last evening, and was warmly applauded. 

The vocal performance begins with a chorus, sung 
by Noah’s family—an evening prayer—an exquisite 
bit of composition, equally removed from the psalm- 
tune style and the hackneyed prayers of the stage. 
Then follows a long dialogue, recitatives, solos and 
duets, between Noah, (basso,) and Gabriel, (tenor,) 
in which the coming flood is revealed and the direc 
tions are given for the building of the ark. There 
were some very happy musical thoughts in this por- 
tion. A chorus of revellers is then heard, interrupting 
for a time the dialogue. This chorus is bright and 
rollicking, and makes a very excellent termination 
for the first part. 

The second part begins with a scene for a contralto 
voice, after which occurs one of the gems of the 
piece—an unaccompanied chorus, “ Lord of Heaven,” 
exquisitely written, with some beautiful effects for all 
the voices, and admirably sung by the members of 
the Society. A loug scene then follows between the 
soprano and tenor, the barytone coming in toward 
the close. Then comes another remarkable chorus— 
that of the workmen finishing the ark—the idea of 
it not unlike the choruses in Les Diamans de la 
Couronne and Il Trovatore, but the development of it 
much finer than either. It, too, was heartily applau- 
ded. A soprano solo succeeded, in a grave severe 
style, with long-sustained phrases, and a lack of 
obvious melody, but at the same time exhibiting 
great learning and knowledge of effects, especially 
in the accompaniments. The remainder of the sec- 
ond part is made up chiefly of recitative, though a 
quartet toward the close deserves mention as one of 
the best written passages in the whole work. 

The rising of the waters and all the imaginary 
phenomena of the flood are then illustrated by the 
orchestra in a descriptive symphony, in which Mr. 
Meignen again exhibits his perfect mastery over the 
mysteries of orchestral writing. Voices are heard 
at intervals, introduced with admirable effect. Part 
III. opens with a lovely chorus by the occupants of 
the ark. Then follow several concerted pieces and 
the soprano voice has afterwards a solo in the bravura 
style, with chorus, which was so well done as to re- 
ceive an encore. The subsidence of the waters and 
the resting of the ark are then described, and after a 
solo by Gabriel, the oratorio concludes with a fugue, 
very clear and distinct and very well sung, receiving 
the plaudits even of the unlearned in the art. 

It is difficult to give a judgment on a work of this 
kind after a single hearing, and we are therefore 
gratified to hear that the Harmonia Society will 
repeat it on the 22d inst. But even at one hearing 
we have ventured to express our delight with all the 
instrumental choral writing. If Mr. Meignen were 
equally happy in his solos, or if he could subdue his 
learning sufficiently to make for single voices a sim 
ple style of melody that would be readily appreciated 
by all and would not puzzle those whose ear is ever 
seeking rhythm in music, there would be nothing to 
complain of. Even of this we are not disposed to 
complain, with the recollection upon us of the delight 
afforded by his really noble orchestral and choral 
writing, which is such as to entitle him to a place 
among the first writers of the age. The Harmonia 
Society deserve credit for undertaking an original 
work of this kind, involving so much labor and risk. 
Several of their singers, especially the principal lady, 
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(who had a most arduous task to perform,) and the 
barytone who sang the music of Hiran, were excel- 
lent. The orchestra was always correct. A little 
taming down in some of the accompaniments will be 
an improvement at the next performance. 

Another new candidate for musical fame is a 
Grand three act Opera, in English, entitled “ Anne 
of Austria,” the music by Signor Lura1 La Grassa, 
the libretto by Peter F. Srout, Esq. In the ab- 
sence of a suitable English company and other con- 
ditions of producing it upon the stage, it was given 
on the 19th inst. as an operatic concert, at the Musi- 
cal Fund Hall, the composer himself presiding at 
the piano, with a large array of solo singers, a 
chorus composed of members of the Musical Union 
and the Rossini Association, and “ an orchestra,” Dr. 
W. P. Cunnineron, conductor. Fitzgerald’s City 
Item was “very much pleased, all things considered,” 
but gives a queer report of the treatment which this 
“ Anne of Austria” had to undergo 





The opera was not fairly presented. There were 
but seven stringed instruments and one piano—not 
another instrument of any kind. Rather weak, you 
will say, reader. The chorus was pretty full, but not 
good. ‘The first tenor sang out of tune constantly— 
the second tenor could not be heard, and the first and 
second basso did not appear to be on good terms; in- 
deed, we have never heard our friend Rohr to greater 
disadvantage. The hall was filled with musical 
critics, music teachers, music sellers and their clerks, 
who walked about, shuffled their feet, and laughed 
and talked in a most ill-bred manner—making all 
kind of fun of the singers. And, vet, the opera suc- 
ceeded—in fact, the success was decided and unequi- 
vocal. The music is of a light and pleasing charac- 
ter, and the melodies are not less pleasing from being 
slightly familiar now and then. 

M. Legrassa deserves strong words of encourage- 
ment. Young, poor, friendless, he has produced a 
work of art which would reflect credit upon any of 
our leading musicians. The work is not perfect, but 
it is very fine for a first effort. 
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| CONCERTS. 

Miss ADELAIDE PHILipps had a good audience 

| at the Music Hall last Saturday afternoon. The 
programme was popular and light, with the exeep- 

| tion of a Piano-forte Sonata, played by Mr. S. H. 

May, set down in the bills as by Mendelssohn, but 

| which proved to be one of the early set by Beet- 

| hoven, dedicated to Haydn, and was unceremonious- 

| ly cut up and murdered in the rendering. Miss 

Puixurrrs sang a brilliant scene by Verdi (in Eng- 

lish) very finely, and was admired as usual in Non 

pit mesta and her smaller pieces. We were struck 
| with the sweet, fresh quality of Mr. C. R. Apams’s 
| tenor, who sang a Romanza by Mercadante with 
| considerable expression. The orchestra was that of 
the Germania Serenade Band, led by Mr. Scuurtze, 
; and played no overture, only some waltzes and an 
| operatic arrangement. We wish Miss Phillipps all 
| success in her Western tour. 

We were unable to attend the Farewell Concert 
of Mr. Harrison Mittarp on Saturday evening. 
We learn that Mercantile Hall was perfectly crowd- 
ed, and that the singing of the young tenor, and of 
our two native prime donne, Miss Henster and 
Miss Puitiierps, excited the greatest enthusiasm. 
Mr. Millard sailed in the steamer of Wednesday for 
Europe, designing to pass the summer in London 
and Paris. The kind wishes of many friends follow 
him. and we trust it will not be long before we listen 
to his voice again.—Miss Hensler also sails for Italy 
next Saturday. 


| The third and last of the new series of ArTEerR- 
| noon Concerts took place on Wednesday, and 
| fairly closed the season. The Music Iall was un- 
; commonly full, the programme and the playing of 
| the best. Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony, 
| though we would rather have heard something which 
has been less familiar of late, was deeply interesting. 

It is the first movement whose power and beauty 
| come out more by repetition than either of the 





others. But how much stronger, greater every way, 
while so much simpler, seemed Beethoven’s glorious 
overture to “Egmont”! That thrilled and satisfied. 
How Rossini’s overtures have mingled themselves 
with the musical impressions of the last generations ! 
They have become part of our natural musical sun- 
shtne, to be enjoyed as sunshine, in careless, recrea- 
tive mood. The brilliant Za Gazza Ladra made an 
agreeable conclusion, after the pretty waltzes, and 
the well-played, though for a hall rather too loud, 
operatic scena by the Germania Serenade (brass) 


Band 


Musical hit Ghat. 





One of the ian programmes to ened we have 
ever had the pleasure of listening was performed a 
few evenings since in a private musical party at the 
hospitable house of one of our warmest lovers of 
classical music. It was a double satisfaction to hear 
such good things, and to hear them in a company of 
forty or fifty persons, every one of whom loved 
music, and was careful not to lose a note. Not a 
piece upon the programme had been played before, 
so far as we know, in any concert in this city. It 


was as follows : 


Guatuor, NO. 10; « cccccccccccceccocsesces ee. Mozart. 
Sonata: Piano and V iolone ello: Op. 45, Mendelssohn. 
Solo: Violin: 8th Concerto,......++++e++e+++-Spohr. 


Sonata: Piano and Violin: Andante and Finale, 

Op. 380, .cccccccccccccccgoseecccccees beethoven. 
Solo: Viola: with Piano accomp’t, Op. 12,.... David. 
Quatuor: No. 12, Op. 12 eeeeee- Beethoven. 
Duettino: Violin and Viola, Op. 25,.........Mozart. 


Tysccccsces 


The Quatuors by Mozart and Beethoven are each 
among the most remarkable by their respective 
authors. The performers were Mr. TRENKLE, piano 
forte; ScHuLTzeE, Ist violin; Messen, 2d violin; 
Eckuarpt, viola; and Wutr Fries, violoncello. 
A better quartet we have never heard in Boston.... 
We were mistaken in the voice that sang the tenor 
solo in Dr. TuckeRMAN’S ‘‘ Musical Service” the 
other evening. It was not Mr. Miiiarp, but Mr. 
Frank Howarp, organist and conductor of music 
at the Stone Chapel. So much the worse for our 
“ guessing,” and so much the more credit to Mr. 
Howard... .Our “ Diarist” and for some time Berlin 
correspondent, “A. W. T.”, as to-day’s paper else- 
where affords living proof, has returned from Europe, 
and will be with us after a short stay in New York. 
He arrived last week in the steamer Hermann. The 
sets of Beethoven’s Sonatas, which we before spoke 
of his procuring, are on the way by sailing vessel, 
and will probably be ready for subscribers here soon 
after the first of June. 

The chapter of Mme. Georce Sanp’s story, 
e to-day, will be found particularly in- 
teresting to musical readers. Henceforth to the 
conclusion “ The Castle in the Wilderness ” will be 
full of interest and instruction with regard to Art. 


which we give 


Another of those graceful Floral Concerts, so ap- 
propriate to the season, in which music, flowers, and 
happy faces and voices of children blend their fasci- 
nations, is to take place in the Music Hall next 
Thursday evening, under the direction of Mr. C. H. 
CrarkE. This gentleman’s rare faculty of teach- 
ing children how to sing in chorus, has been abun- 
dantly illustrated in the various exhibitions of the 
Warren Street Chapel, with which he has been for 
several years connected. He gives the present en- 
tertainment on his own account, with a select choir 
of 200 children, including his oldest and best pupils. 
The stage will be again transformed into a grove of 
evergreen, with natural flowers and other picturesque 
adornments, and the youthful songs and choruses 
have been woven into a connected whole, under the 
title of “ Flora’s Festival,” the music by Mr. W. B. 
Brappury, of New York. It must necessarily 
prove quite attractive. 

Mr. Wis, in his Musical World, administers 
the following just rebuke to a portion of the audience 
at the Academy on the Freyschiitz night. 

The German opera always draws a German crowd 
in the upper regions (particularly) of the Academy 





edifice. Perfectly orderly and manageable at home, 
the lower-class Germans, until they have been in this 
country some time, think it is an element of freedom 
to be rude, vociferous and unlicensed in their behavior 
here. Many of them have to be flogged out of this 
idea by the policeman’s “locust.” or by other un- 
softly persuasive means, before they are brought to 
their senses and made decent citizens. Some of them 
have painfully needed such a flogging for the last 
two German nights at the Academy. They took it 
upon themselves to hiss a chorus of German girls, 
such as we suppose could hastily be gotten together 
for the emergency and who stood faltering, and dis- 
trustfully there, doing the best they could; and more 
than this, the better singers, even Madame de La- 
grange herself has been subjected to that sound, 
which any serpent-sneak can from his corner emit 
without much betraying himself and yet reaching 
and wounding a singer. One person alone undertook 
throughout the opera of Martha the other night, 
systematically to hiss, when there was any (so-well- 
deserved) applause of this great singer. Such a 
boor ought to be made nearer acquainted with the 
historical mud-puddles of his native village. 


Jenny Lino Gotpscumipt has been singing in 
Edinburg and Glasgow. Her “ Auld Robin Gray” 
is said to have created an unprecedented excitement. 

-Itis said that Rupinstery, the young Russian 
pianist and composer, has received flattering offers 
for a concert tour in the United States...... The 
“Mountaineers,” a band of singers from Berne, 
Switzerland, were to sing last evening at the Taber- 
nacle in New York. Their album contains, it is said, 
a very complimentary autograph of Jenny Lind. 
They are famous for warbling complicated orchestral 
pieces with their voices.....MAaretzeK has found 
his opera season so successful in New York, that he 
continues it for two weeks more. It is said he will 
come to Boston with his whole force about the first 
of June. Bapratt is of them; therefore we trust 
we may have “ William Tell.” Der Freyschiitz, too, 
can hardly be the hacknied thing here which some of 
the critics have pronounced it in New York. Lucia 


was given last Monday night. and last evening (for 
the first time) Verdi’s Luisa Miller. On the whole, 
there has been very little novelty.....The dashing 
Vestvatti has been enrapturing the juveniles again 
in her three favorite roles of Orsini, Arsace and the 
gipsey Azucena. She will soon go back to Mexico, 
the great scene of her triumphs. Mme. LacranGe 
is is said will return to Europe this summer..... 
Handel’s Oratorio, “Judas Macabeus,” was _per- 
formed last week for the first time in New York, by 
the Harmonic Society, under the direction of Cary 
BERGMANN. 


Music c Abroad. 


London. 


PHILHARMONIC SocieTY.—The sccond concert of 
the season had the following programme : 
PART I. 
Sinfonia in G Minor...ccceececcesceeeseeees Mozart. 
Duetto: “ Folg’ dem F reunde,” “M me. Viardot 
and Herr Formes (Faust).......++++.+++.Spohr. 
Concerto in D minor, Piano-forte, Mme. Clara 
Schumann...ccerecceseeeece+eeeee Mendelssohn. 
Aria di Bravura, ‘‘ Mi paventi,’’ Mme. Viardot 
(Britannic) ....cccecceecccceccccecceces Graun, 
Overture (Jessonda)..eeseeceeeesceceeeceeees Spohr, 
PART Il. 
Sinfonia Pastorale....e.seeeeeseeeeseeees Beethoven. 
Aria: ‘*Solche hergelaufne Laffen,’’ Herr Formes 
(Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail)........Mozart. 
Overture (Anacreon)....eeeeeeeeeee eeeeeeCherubini. 
Conductor—Professor Sterndale Bennett. 
According to the News, the orchestral pieces were 
perfectly well played, and Mr. Bennett’s skill and 
judgment were shown in the just tempo of every move- 
ment, and the bringing out of every delicacy of effect 
and expression. Mme. Schumann is said to have 
played Mendelssohn’s Concerto better than any one 
since Mendelssohn himself. The same critic speaks of 
—The bravura air from the Britannico of Graun, the 
celebrated chapel-master to Frederick the Great a 
hundred years ago. For the revival of this forgotten 
morceau we are indebted to Madame Viardot, by whom 
it was sung. It belongs to the part of Agrippina, the 
mother of the Emperor Nero, and is an outburst of 
the hate and fear which she felt towards her atrocious 
son. It is a grand old song, in a style that is now 
quaint and antiquated, being full of roulades and div- 
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isions of enormous difficulty, by which, however, vio- 
lent and impetuous passion is strongly expressed. 
Madame Viardot’s execution was nothing less than 
marvellous. 


New PuHiILuarmMonic.—We copied last week from 
Mr. Cuor.ey’s praise of Gounod’s symphony and 
dispraise of Macfarren’s ‘‘ Hamlet” overture, per- 
formed at the second concert. In curious contrast 
with his criticism are the following paragraphs from 
the Musical World. 


M. Gounod’s symphony has obtained a high repu- 
tation in Paris. It is cleverly instrumented, has some 
brilliant passages and occasional power; but a want 
of originality is everywhere apparent. The first 
movement is an absolute parody on certain prominent 
points in Beethoven’s Erotica, The scherzo is effective, 
and the theme of the trio is pretty. The finale, also, 
although the subject is trivial, contains some nice 
effects of orchestration. But something more than 
this is required to make a good symphony. 

The second novelty, Mr. Macfarren’s overture, 
although by no means well executed, is a work of a 
very different stamp—a great work, indeed, if we are 
not mistaken—conceived in a true poetic spirit, and 
developed with infinite power. It expresses generally 
the melancholy, fitful temperament of the young 
prince, the depths of his sorrow, and the gloom that 
overshadows his fate, well enough, without the aid of 
a prose analysis—or ‘‘argument’’—which we could, 
therefore, have spared. 


Mr. Hunvan gave the fourth and last of his Or- 
chestral Concerts, at St. Martin’s Hall, April 21st, 
with the following programme : 


PART I. 
Overture: ‘The Isles of Fingal,’’.....Mendelssohn. 
Aria: *O salutaris Hostia,’’.......+++++++Cherubini. 
Concerto : Two flutes, ....ceeeeeeeeeeeceeeee Doppler. 
Aria: ‘Va, mi disse,’’ (Robert le Diable) Meyerbeer. 
Symphony, in C minor,...ee.seeeseeeeeee Beethoven. 
PART II. 
Duetto: ‘* Dolce conforto al misero,”’....Mercadante. 
Concerto, Piano-forte, F minor, W.Sterndale Bennett. 
ee a Henry Laws (1653), and 
Old English Songs:....... ; Dr. John Blow (1700). 
Air: ‘* Let the bright Seraphim,”........... Handel. 
Overture: ‘* Zauberflite,’’.....eeceeeeeeveee. Mozart. 
Conductor—Mr. Hullah. 


The airs from Handel and Meyerbeer were sung by 
Clara Novello; the other pieces by Miss Dolby. 





Advertisements. 


FLORA’S FESTIVAL. 


HIS beautiful Cantata will be given at the Music ITALL, on 
THURSDAY EVENING, May 29, with splendid decora- 
tions of evergreens and natural flowers. The music will be 
sung by aselect Juvenile Choir of 200 Voices. 
Tickets, 25 cents—for sale at the usual places; tickets sold 
at the door, 50 cents each. 
Doors open at 7 P. M.; to commence at 8 o'clock. 
Mr. CLARKE gives Piano Forte and Singing Lessons. 
Residence, 103 Hudson st. 


GUSTAVE SATTER 


} AKES THE FOLLOWING PROPOSITION TO ALL THE 

PIANISTS IN THE UNITED STATES 

1. He CHALLENGES them to play on three evenings in succes- 
sion with him at the Tremont Temple, Boston, next fall. 

2. He promises to PAY Three Hundred Dollars to any one 
whom public approbation will declare as the victor. 

3 Eveay PIANIST SHALL HAVE THE CHOICE OF HIS OWN SIX 
Pieces, with the condition that three must be classical, and 
three modern compositions 

4 Tue NAMES OF THE PIANISTS AND OF THE PIECES must be 
communicared to Mr. Satter before the lst of July. 

6. For further particulars inquire of 
GUSTAVE SATTER, 

Apams House, Boston. 


O MUSIC TEACHERS, —A Professor of Music, 
well established in one of the most desirable cities in the 
Middle States, wishes to remove to Boston, and would like to 
exchange situations with some competent and gentlemanly 
teacher here, who, on account of health or other reasons, might 
prefer to live ina more Southern climate. Application may 
be made at this office. 


SIG. AUGUSTO BENDELARI, 
RESIDENCE, No. 86 PINCKNEY ST. 


Cc. BREUSING, 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 
701 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Dépéot of Erard’s Grand Pianos. 
CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


(> Constantly on hand a complete assortment of American 
Publications. 
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‘EDWARD L. BALCH, 





Novello’s Cheap MUSIC, 


(Imported from England) 


3 8 Q>5 Broadway, N.Y. 


NOVELLO’S COLLECTIONS OF GLEES, 
MADRIGALS, PART-SONGS, &c. 


Novello’s Glee-Hive. 


A Collection of Popular GLers and Mapricats, in Vocal Score, 
with ad. lib. Accompaniment for Piano-forte. Complete 
in 3 vols. Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettering. 
Price $2 each volume. 

These volumes contain eighty-three of the best Glees and 
Madrigals by standard ancient and modern English composers. 
Among them will be found some of the finest Glees of Attwood, 
Calcott, the Earl of Mornington, Spofforth, Stevens, Webbe, 
&c. Each Glee and Madrigal is printed separately, at prices 
varying from 4 to 12 cents cach. 


Novello’s Part-Song Book. 
In One Volume, handsomely bound in cloth, with illuminated 
lettering. 

This work consists of new Glees and Part-Songs, by the best 
modern composers—among others, Bishop, Benedict, Macfar- 
ren, Kimbault, Wesley, &c.,—with reprints of some of the best 
Madrigals by ancient composers, and Part-Songs by eminent 
German composers, set to English poetry. Each Glee and 
Part-Song printed separately, at from 4 cents to 13 cents each. 
Vocal parts to the whole work, 25 cents each part ; Vocal parts 
to separate Glees, &c , 8 cents per set. 


Orpheus : 
A Collection of Glees and Vocal Quartettes, by the most ad- 
mired German Composers, with English Poetry. 

This collection is principally for male voices. Twenty nine 
books, each containing about six Glees, in separate Vocal parts, 
with separate Piano-forte accompaniment, have been published, 
and the issue is continued—the new books being received by 
J. A. Novello immediately on their publication in London.— 
Price 88 cents each book. 


The Musical Times, 

AND SINCGING-CLASS CIRCULAR, 
PUBLISHED (IN LONDON) ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH. 
Containing ANTtHEMs, CuoRALs, and Hymns, or GLEES, MADRI- 

GALs, and E.ecies, for One, Two, Three, Four, or more 
Voices. Price 3 cents each 
A Monthly Journal, containing original articles by Epwarp 
Houmes, Author of the “ Life of Mozart,” &c.; Short notices 
of Singing-Classes, Concerts, &c. ; Advertisements of new and 
important Musical Works; and, in addition, three or four 
pages of Music. The alternate numbers contain Music with 
secular or sacred words. Price 3 cents each, or post-free, 4 
cents. Nos. 1 to 48, (Vols I. and II.) bound in cloth, with 
Index, $1,75; Nos. 49 to 96, (Vols. ITI. and 1V.) bound in 
cloth, with Index, $1.75; Nos 97 to 144, (Vols. V and VI.) 
bound in cloth, with Index, $1,75 Either Vols 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
or 6, may be had separately, in paper covers, 75 cents each. 
Annual subscription to the Musical Times, 50 cents, post-paid. 


J. A. NOVELLO, 
No. 889 Broadway, New York, 
And at 69 Dean street, Soho Square, and 24 Poultry, London. 
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THER GOLDEN WREATH. 

A Choice Collection of Favorite Melodies, designed for the use 
of Schools, Seminaries, Select Classes, &c. Also, a Com- 
plete Course of Elementary Instruction, upon the Pesta- 
lozzian System, with numerous Exercises for Practice. By 

L. O. Emerson. 24 pages. l6mo. Bound in boards, 

leather back. Price, 25 cts. 

This is a new book, and judging from present appearance, 
will be the most popular work of its class published. There 
is an exceeding ap*ness about the instructions, and an attract- 
iveness in the melodies that will at once commend it to all for 
whow it is designed. 

Published by Oliver Ditson, 115 Washington St. 


J. M. MOZART, | 
BASSO. 


RESIDENCE, 9 MARION STREET, BOSTON. 
Address Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 Washington St. 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the PIANO, and may be addressed at 
Richardson’s Musical Exchange. Terms, $50 per quarter of 24 
lessons, two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessons, one a week. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PATENT ACTION 


GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-F'ORTES, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


WAREROOMS, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, 
TREMONT STREET, 

BOSTON. tf 


PPS 


Apr 29 


MUSIC AND JOB PRINTING OFFICE, _ 





(JOB PRINTING neatly and promptly executed at this Office. 


ED. B. ROBINSON, 
PIANO-FORTE TUNER. 


Orders received at Richardson’s Musical Exchange, 282 
Washington Street. 








EW Ss’ 
PATENT AMERICAN ACTION 
PIANO-FORTE, 
Manufactory, 379 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


MR. J. C. D. PARKER, 


\ ILL be happy to give instruction in Piano-forte and 
Organ playing, and the Theory of Music. Address :— 
No. 3 Hayward Place. May 26. tf 








PF. FF. DODGE, 
MANUFACTURER OF PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 
10 Beach St. Boston, and W. Cambridge, Ms. 
OG>PIANOS FOR SALE OR TO LET. 





SCHARFENBERG & LUIS, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN MUSIC, 


No. 769 BROADWAY, corner of Ninth St. 
NEW YORK. 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 





MLLE. GABRIELLE DE LAMOTTE 


—GiVEs— 
INSTRUCTION onthe PIANO-FORTE, 
And may be addressed at her residence, 55 Hancock St. 


CARL HAUSE 


FFERS his services as Instructor in Thorough Bass and 
in the higher branches of Piano playing. The attention 
of Amateurs, Professional Teachers, and others who may wish 
to accomplish themselves for public concert playing, or teach- 
ing, is respectfully requested. 
Mr. Hause may be addressed at the music stores of Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington St., or G. P. Reed & Co., 17 Tre- 
mont Row, 








L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
265 Washington Street, Boston. 





G. ANDRE & CO.’S 
Depot of Foreign and Pomestic Music, 
19 S$. NINTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
(East side, ) PHILADELPHIA. 
0G>A catalogue of our stock of Foreign Music, and of our 
own Publications, has just been published. Music and Music 
Books imported to order, as heretofore, from Germany, Italy, 
France and England. 


DWIGHT’S JOURNAL OF MUSIC, 
A Paper of Art and Literature, 
Published every Saturday, at 21 School St. Boston. 


* Two Dollars per annum, in advance. 


Its contents relate mainly to the Art of Music, but with 
glances at the whole World of Art and of Polite Literature ; 
including, from time to time—1. Critical Reviews of Concerts, 
Oratorios, Operas; with timely Analyses of the notable Works 
performed, accounts of their Composers, &c. 2. Notices of 
New Music. 3. Musical News from all parts. 4. Corres- 
pondence from musical persons and places. 5. Essays on 
musical styles, schools, periods, authors, compositions, in- 
struments, theories ; on Musical Education ; on Music in its 
Moral, Social, and Religious bearings; on Music in the 
Church, the Concert-room, the Theatre, the Chamber, and 
the Street, &c. 6. Translations from the best German and 
French writers upon Music and Art. 7. Occasional Notices of 
Sculpture, Painting, &c. 8. Original and Selected Poems, &e. - 

({G>Back numbers, from the commencement, can be fur- 
nished._—Address J. 8. DWIGHT, 21 Scuoon Sr. Boston. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

First insertion, perline........ peasees evidee cee 

Each subsequent insertion, per line 

For one column, (126 lines) first insertion 

Do do each subsequent. ...$6 
Special notices (leaded), each insertion, per line 20 cts. 
Payments required in advance: for yearly advertisements, 

quarterly in advance. 
anrnnrnsr—" AAAAAAAN 
No. 21 SCHOOL STREET. 
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